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NATIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 


“ A people 
Who cannot find in their own proper force 
Their own protection, are not worth saving.” 
Thomson's Corivlanus. 


ArracuMent to country, next to filial love, is the earliest and 
holiest emotion of the mind. Rooted to the soil, by proud recol- 
lections of historic glory and by the clustering hopes of future 
power, it entwines itself with the best resolves, with the most 
ambitious feelings of the heart. Clinging thus around the atlee- 
tions of the individual and the family hearth, it winds upwards, 
and clasps with its tendrils the column of national strength ; bind- 
ing together its materials in beautiful and vigorous union, or hang- 
ing around its mouldering capital the ever-living memento of its 
tenacity. The exhibition of a well-ordered government, develop- 
ing, fostering, and balancing the thousand variant interests of its 
subjects; standing erect amid the mad elements of passion and 
vice, and awarding to crime the sentence of justice ; exacting for 
its service the energies of the factious, the wicked and indiffer- 
ent, and as far as is accordant with individual rights, contributing 
to promote the organizations of labor, enterprise and virtue, com- 
mends itself to the admiration of all. In the adaptation of its 
several parts to accomplish one systematic motion, there is requir- 
ed the most profound sagacity, combined with the highest wis- 
dom. Into its composition are united the treasured experience of 
past attempts at government—the primary struggles of popular 
freedom with individual domination, the matured contest of pre- 
rogative against the representative will. Or, perhaps, the present 
organization is the result of more violent commotions. — b’rag- 
ments of various and opposing systems, thrown down by some 
domestic revolution, or scattered by some foreign shock, have met 
and become fused together. Necessity, policy, a steady growth 
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in all the facilities of social and national improvement, have un- 
folded in successive stages, the arts of civil life, codes of mo- 
rality and laws, and the principles and customs of advancing 
civilization. The growth of religion and literature, too, their dif- 
ferent forms and modifications, acting and re-acting upon govern- 
ment, vibrating through all the degrees of weakness and vigor— 
these will be remarked with no less signal attention. But all of 
these are interesting to the student and philanthropist, only as they 
illustrate the condition of those for whose security and protection 
they were framed, or copy with vividness the features of existing 
sentiment. The closet theories of Plato, More and Locke are 
scanned only as the productions of high intellect ; not studied, like 
inscriptions over the tombs of buried nations, to tell of those 
who have passed away. We would see, not only the anatomy 
and the figure, sketched with the cold precision of a dissector ; 
we would mark the current of life, as it throbs in the strong puls- 
es of popular enterprise, or gathers in stagnancy about the center 
of political power; whether, in fine, the people cling to their in- 
stitutions as the conservators of their rights and happiness, or look 
to them with that timid and moody apprehension, which restrains 
the hand of labor from its task, and spreads a moral and intellec- 
tual apathy over the minds of the sensitive and gifted. 

Contemplated with such feelings, the past history of our race 
will furnish little gratification to those whom prejudice has not 
rendered insensible to the monstrous nature of that series of abuses, 
founded in violence, perpetuated by custom, and at last arrogantly 
claiming for itself the sanction of reason, policy and justice. 

‘ew and short are the intervals which have witnessed the en- 
terprise of the people, fostered by congenial institutions. For the 
most part, men have sprung up, vegetated for a short time beneath 
the sun, and then been quietly resolved into dust scarcely more 
inert. ‘The stateliest piles which they have heaved, now escaped 
the dilapidation of age, are memorials only of the senseless ambi- 
tion of a single will. Unsancetified, too, by any beneficial results 
or the hearty coéperation of the people are the blazoned exploits of 
war; in the lengthened catalogues of battles, with which history 
is swollen, how few are there in which more depended upon the is- 
sue, than the humiliation of the leader, or the disappointment of a 
few subordinates. We cannot, it is true, mark any stage in the 
history of communities and nations, in which there was not man- 
ifested a show of respect for the nominal head, and of zeal, in 
times of emergency ; but it is equally certain, that much of that 
unanimity of action and concert of movement so necessary to 
maintain an effective state organization, and so essential to the tri- 
umph of great and cardinal movements, have either been wanting 
or were secured by military coercion, and the agency of a spir- 
itual despotism. Men’s feelings and impulses are ever consenta- 
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neous with their importance and prospects ; and no more can we 
expect national enthusiasm, stirring to action, where property and 
rights are regarded as the inheritance of one or of a privileged or- 
der, than we can hope for an elevated tone of morality among 
those whose condition, associations and necessity tend to extin- 
guish a respect for human nature, and a regard for the attributes 
of justice and probity—the true sources of religion and law. It 
must be remarked, too, by those who contemplate the several pro- 
cesses in the advancement of society, morals and politics, that 
the direct aim of all the influences which power and talent have 
wielded, has been to refer men backwards—to cherish a blind 
admiration of the physical virtues and of those rules of subordi- 
nation, inculeated in the “palmy days of chivalry.” Learning 
contented itself in exhuming ancient manuscripts, in elaborate 
eulogies upon the authors, and ina servile imitation of their style ; 


Romance drew its grotesque figures from the doughty times of 


yalorous exploits, and Superstition was challenged to adore relics, 
transmitted with assiduous care from the early times of the apos- 
tles. It was thus, that religion and power united in teaching the 
transcendent glory of a former state. Cooperating with that 
feeling of reverence which looks with awe upon whatever has 
been hallowed by time; these wedded the energies and aifectious 
of men, to a hopeless, undeviating monotony.  Letus not be un- 


derstood to undervalue a respect for the acts and institutions of 


former times. Justice to deceased virtue, founded upon a true ap. 
preciation of its worth, veneration for these piles, which the good 
have reared with unwearied patience, and which have afforded a 
shelter to successive generations, until they have become hoary 
with age and tradition, betoken the existence of a feeling which 
we should be slow to invade rudely. But when this high regard, 
instead of stimulating to a generous competition, is made an apol- 
ogy for want of progress—a pool for rank pride, and stinted enter- 
prise—it is the surest forerunner of patriotism dwarfed, and decay 
coming on apace. 
Irom what has been said, it must be apparent, that our own 
country is exactly fitted to promote a keen and almost wild en- 
thusiasm. Unencumbered with the vices of older states, with 
a history rich beyond any other, in examples of high-toned virtue 
and unyielding devotion to truth and right, a virgin soil, and es- 
pecially a government superintending the interests of a vast em- 
pire, yet resting in primitive simplicity upon the support of every 
individual ; we look backward with the most satisfied compla- 
cency, and forward with the most extravagant hopes. ‘The pre- 
cocity of our growth in literary distinction, too, a growth which 
we fondly believe already vies with the veteran progress of the 
continent, has nurtured among us a regard for ourselves, which 
the coarse ridicule of foreign criticism has in vain attempted to 
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diminish. In a word, while every thing here has tended to exalt 
the individual, and to make him feel a personal concern in the 
prosperity of the body politic, no wonder that our people have be- 
come prophets of unbounded good to our experiments and _pros- 
ects. 

' One of the most obvious effects of this high-wrought enthusiasm 
has been, to push on vast schemes of public improvement, to fos- 
ter gigantic plans, from which the cautious policy of older states 
would have recoiled. It is not surprising, that in countries where 
the government is exposed to the action of conflicting principles— 
principles which cannot find vent in discussion, but involve in the 
struggle social peace, the existence of the church and throne, and 
even life itseli—where the sovereigns are leagued together against 
liberality of thought and enterprise, and commerce is watched 
and made to undergo quarantine, lest it should import political 
heresies, it is not surprising that there should exist a feeble and 
decrepit system of improvement. Wealth, ever selfish and wary, 
will not expose its hoarded treasures to the chances of a revolu- 
tion; keen of hearing, as those who live at the base of a volcano, 
who, with unerring sagacity, detect in the changed tremor of the 
laboring mass, the approach of disruption, and far more miserly, 
it cares only to hug to itself those treasures which but diminish 
and canker from disuse. It might, perhaps, be diflicult to con- 
vince a traveler, who has not studied deeply the genius and re- 
sults of our institutions, and the character of our citizens, that, be- 
neath our republican querulousness and love of cavil, there lurks a 
steady confidence in the stability of our government. Should 
he stay with us for a long time, he will learn, if perchance he be 
not deaf to the growing testimony of observation, to appreciate 
our public complaints and fears. He will learn to gather his 
‘notes,’ not from the public journals, where the captious and the 
disappointed give vent to their spleen, but from the language of 
those public works which hand him in quick and uninterrupted 
succession from one point of interest to another, from state to state, 
each vying, in extent and resources, with the proudest empires he 
has left behind, until he has traversed a circuit of many thousand 
leagues,—a world of unfolding wealth, greatness and beauty. We 
pity the obtuseness and obliquity of that vision, which can see, in 
all this, nought to admire; we pity the narrowness of a political 
creed, which, mistaking its own little horizon for that which the 
patriot sees expanding over the whole country, mantles it with 
clouds drawn from some local discontents and temporary inconve- 
niences. However little disposed other nations may be, to defer to 
our choice of a system of government, or however slow to ac- 
knowledge our claims to the production of great men, specimens 
of art, and works of taste, they cannot turn away with indiffer- 
ence from that stupendous system of internal improvements, 
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which the patronage of our various state organizations, codpera- 
ting with individual enterprise, is advancing to maturity. Whether 
considered with respect to its magnitude—as the great thorough- 
fare for the trade of a continent—as embodying the sagacity and 
wisdom of men justly revered, some now canonized by death— 
as concentrating the labor of many willing and industrious citi- 
zens, or viewed in reference to its higher political and moral 
bearings, that system challenges the hearty applause alike of our- 
selves and others. Completed, it will stand the bond and pride 
of our confederacy ; giving the most liberal facilities to that buoy- 
ant and stirring spirit of enterprise which has urged it to its close. 
But if, dismissing this comprehensive theme, we turn to contem- 
plate the currents of our literature, eloquence and poetry, we shall 
find these reflecting the ever-present forms of patriotism and hope. 
A revolution like our own, generated not by the restlessness of a 
faction, but embodying the elements of universal happiness, was 
not consummated without sundering many strong ties, and devel- 
oping new modes and combinations of thought. At its close, 
there started up a new order of mind, singularly active in its pow- 
ers, searching in its investigations, fitted to analyze, to arrange 
and elucidate ; unbowed to any intellectual yoke, and uncringing, 
it was as little disposed to adopt the cyclic reasoning of political 
sophists, as to submit in deferential silence to those startling ecal- 
umnies upon our motives and resources, which it seemed a part 
of duty in some to heap upon us. New materials had aecumula- 
ted, rich and diverse. Principles of legislation, counter to those 
elsewhere in vogue, were then adopted ; and to explain these to 
the ignorant, and defend them against the willful, was one of the 
noblest tasks that ever claimed the pen of the patriot philosopher. 
A world of beauty, too, unrivaled for its richness and variety, was 
spread out to the imagination—a country now their own, unsoiled 
by the crumbling relics of feudal superstition and tyranny, made 
doubly hallowed as the graves of those who had fallen battling 
for freedom, or had passed away from posts of civil honor and 
trust. Here, too, were those living topics, thrown up to the 
surface by the daily agitations of society, impressed with that 
freshness and vitality which speak from the silent page with the 
eloquence of painting and sculpture. All of these, it is easy to 
conceive, have tended to create a strong national sedges all 
of these, materials for a literature such as England alone can 
boast, are yet for the most part to be polished, and laid up into a 
regular and symmetrical structure. What will be its settled char- 
acteristics, how far purely national, and how far moulded by other 
influences, it becomes us not to speculate. “Well assured, how- 
ever, are we, that while a high patriotism thrills in the breasts of 
our scholars and men of literary character, our literature can- 
not long need the patronage or commiseration of its detractors. 
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But let not enthusiasm degenerate into vanity; it is then that 
“haughty spirit which goeth before a fall.” Let us, too, guard 
against its union with bigotry. Now, the guardian angel of our 
young republic, to quicken and stimulate to a healthy action, it will 
then become the agent of madness; wasting in hair-brained en- 
terprises the vigor of the people, and subjecting them to convul- 
sions which will quickly end in languor and decay. 


THE SOUL. 


(The following lines were suggested by the recollection of an old anecdote of two young men, 
who, excited to phrenzy by the discussion of the probable destiny of man, agreed to put an end 
to their own lives in order to solve the mystery, and carried their resolution into effect.) 


Ou! what is there in man that ever craves 
A nobler destiny than earth's, and higher ; 
And borne aloft upon thought’s troubled waves, 
Sull upward and forever doth aspire— 
To read its fate burns with a quenchless fire, 
Striving to pierce the future's mystic gloom, 
Until maddened by dark and vain desire, 
It longs to rush upon its hidden doom— 

To rise to heaven, or sink forever in the tomb! 


Ye countless worlds, that move fore’er on high— 
Ye suns and stars, that on the heavens blaze, 
And mark the changes of eternity !— 

Oh! what to you is man !—how brief his days! 
Yet there's in him a power which each obeys— 


i <" A spirit that hath never known control, 

cad , Nor ever may—an essence which will raise 

(hy Him higher and higher while endless ages roll— 

th 9 ; A living breath breathed by his God—a mind—a soul ! 
ir Mysterious thoughts that rise too bright for earth, 
ar And rapid as the lightning's flash is seen— 


Gleam forth, and at the moment of your birth 
Are gone! Oh! are ye not a link between 
What is and what shall be? Have ye not been 
A shadowing forth of high and holy things, 
As man’s immortal nature—through the screen 
That o'er the future a deep shadow flings— 
One moment darts, then sinks with trembling wings ! 


— 


Thus on the musings of a lofty mind, 
The old philosopher could soar amain, ; 
And from earth's goading cares and follies find 
A respite in thought's highest, holiest reign ; 
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Such brightness beamed upon his startled brain, 
That he through superstition’s dusky cloud 
Could see to heaven, and the truths explain 
Which ignorance with her sable cloud 

Hid from a fallen world, in shame and folly bowed ! 


Blest moments, when to life the spirit wakes, 
And far away, on pinions free and bold, 
Her dreamy flight through realms of beauty takes, 
Which on her raptured vision wide unfold, 

As drop the seales that dimmed her eyes of old ; 
Oh! rise in strength, and rend the sooty pall, 
That veils a higher being, of charms untold ! 
Rise, deathless spirit, burst the sensual thrall, 
And offer to high heaven thy life, thy love, thy all! 


MIXUM GATHERUM, ALIAS HQTCH-POTCH. 
Messrs. Epirons,— 

Immurep in my own conclave, and deposited as to my corpo- 
real identity, within the benevolently extended arms of my poet- 
ically prosing chair of high-backed antiquity, which like many a 
chattel about our ancient Academia, is venerable enough to have 
been appropriated to the temporal comfort of many a D. D. be- 
fore me; or to have come down as an heir-loom from the vener- 
able Yale himself; here have I taken upon my tongue, a great 
oath! which for your edification, I will record. By the friend- 
ship of man, and the love of woman! By the love of goodness, 
and the goodness of love! By the beard of Allah! By your 
beards and mine! By all those “ certain and stubborn hairs about 
the chins” of all our grandfathers and grandmothers! By all 
that is sublimely ridiculous, or ridiculously sublime! And, finally, 
By the dim light of my astral lamp! which just now begins to 
burn peculiarly blue! 1 vow and purpose, here in the presence 
of “ Billy Shakspeare,” to bewrite this ill-starred foolse ap! ! 

Defunct as to my imagination, and * little blessed in set” phrase- 
ology, in practicing the scribbling art; I greatly misgive, that 
“little shall I grace my cause,” yet, strange as it may seem, the 
very paucity of my ideas, augments the “cacoethes seribendi,” 
and so I am fain to believe, “I have somewhat to write unto 
you.” 

Surely, gentlemen, “our sufferings is intolerable,” owing to 
the intensely hot beams of the sun, which for many a long day 
“syne,” have been pouring down upon us most torridly, and with 


most scalding efficacy. 
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On the eve of such a day, is it not good to steal out at a tran- 
quil twilight hour, into the groves and fields, and there create unto 
ourselves a new creation—catch inspiration from the old oaks 
and elms—banish this real for an ideal world,—indulge in dreams 
and reveries, and vegetate in our own fanciful imaginations? 

May be you have just returned from such a delightful excur- 
sion; having enjoyed a long perambulation of pure sentiment. 
The sun has just gone behind the distant hills, and the whole 
western sky still blushes with his crimson rays. ‘The day has 
been to you, warm and sultry, but a cool refreshing breeze has 
sprung up this evening. As you reénter your domicil, throw up 
your casement—doff your beaver—stroke away your locks, and 
welcome the gently fanning zephyr about your brow—a feeling 
indescribable, uncontrollable, yet exquisitely delightful, rushes to 
your heart! 

May be, gentle reader, thou art one of Wordsworth’s “ silent po- 
ets,” and though thy sentiments never flow into rhyme or meter, 
nevertheless, thou hast as much “soul of poetry” as any of the 
favored few, who are blessed with a full measure of the “ fine 
phrenzy.” If so, thou art now imbibing draughts, pure and sat- 
isfying, from nature’s own fountain. Now perhaps, like Milton, 
thou entertainest sage “ doubts, whether in the fine days of sum- 
mer, any study can be performed by young men.” “ In those 
vernal seasons of the year,” says he, “ when the air is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature, not to 
go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings with heav- 
en and earth.” 

«There are moments when”— So thought my friend Ben- 
thuvius, when sitting a few evenings since in my window, gazing 
out upon vacuity, and the dear Miss S, as at that moment they 
swept gracefully across the “ field of his vision,” whereat he 
suddenly broke out of his abstraction, and abruptly propounded 
the following poser. It was the language of nature, of the heart, 
and hence its simplicity. ‘ Anden,” says he, “does your heart 
never pit-pat nor palpitate, at sight of the fair? at the display of 
beauty? Can you witness, unmoved, a scene like this, view all 
woman’s loveliness—that fine figure, that graceful step, light and 
free as the antelope upon its native hills; such ‘ poetry of motion,’ 
those auburn ringlets falling so richly, so profusely upon that snow 
white neck, that lofty brow of alabaster, indicating superiority, 
the ‘soul speaking through eyes,’ so brightly flashing: “ No,” 
says he, raising his right hand to give expression to the thought, 
as his countenance glowed, and he grew eloquent, “No, that 
man whose heart is not susceptible of woman’s charms, is brutish. 
He has no taste, no refinement, no generous feeling, no tender 
sensibility, no common sympathy!” “O! Benthuvius! Benthu- 
vius!” J exclaimed, rising and grasping firmly his hand. ‘“ ‘Thou 
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hast struck deep! Thou hast moved a sympathetie chord in my 
bosom! I declare to thee, my very heart-strings tune themselves 
anew in unison with that sentiment, and my heart itself seems 
going out to thee ward. Never before did it so yearn towards 
mortal man.” 

* * * * * . 

“There are moments, when”"— _ At least, so thought my 
friend, Ralphus Ralbephus, who was once one of a party with 
me on a water excursion. Among the company, there was one 
pair of bright eyes, whence shot glances too irresistible, and told 
too well on the susceptible heart of my friend. I saw the effect 
upon his countenance, which, always of a pale and intellectual 
cast, wore on this day, a hue sombre in the extreme. 1 found 
him at one time, leaning over the boat's side, and looking down 
into the dark blue water. He seemed wrapt in his own thoughts 
and wholly abstracted from all sublunary things. 1 saw his sad- 
ness ; approached, and inquired the cause of his melancholy. He 
sighed, and raising his eyes, rested them not, until they fell upon 
a lovely form. “ Ah! what thinkest thou,” says he, “ is not this 
a sad business; is not love the master passion of the soul’ 
consanguinity!” Twas compelled to exclaim, my dear 
Ralphus Ralbephus!! “'Thou hast it!) Surely thou hast it!” 

“'There are moments, when” the soul—when the alfections— 
when—the— A-lack-a-day! [ am becoming prosy. 

* * * 

It is however, after many and dubious ruminations, “in this 
wise,” that I now with atrembling hand, and a palpitating heart, 
present you with this motley hotch-potch. Stare not at my ttle! 
It is legitimate—as I shall amply show. “Once, on a time,” at 
the dwelling of an hospitable old farmer, I was kindly invited “to 
sit by and partake of the homely fare.” Laccepted the invitation. 
Now, it came to pass, that on that same day, the frugal board, pre- 
sented a sort of “ ollapod,” the meal being composed of the “ odds 
and ends” of many a former repast, which had been “served up” 
by the “ good wife,” “ times out of mind and memory.”  “ Mine 
host,” essayed an apology, “ Wall, Lucy,” says he, casting upon his 
“better half,’ a look of the most imperturbable gravity, “ Wall, 
Lucy, seems to me you have got a kind of ‘mixum gatherum’ to 
day!” The effect of this remark, so truly classical, was an irresis- 
tible titillation, compelling me to smile “up my sleeve,’’—apro- 
pos of sleeves. 

* * * * . * 

“What an effect,” saith Epilegomena, “has been wrought 
upon the fair ones of town, by the return of spring,” and there- 
upon, most sagely advises, “to let nature be our directrix.” 
Ah! Epilegomena, thou hast e’en touched a heart-string of my 
own. Surely “an effect,” a change has been wrought—and 
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such a change! To the eye of the practical man, him of 
“sines and angels,’ an improvement is palpable. Who has not 
rejoiced that those perfect bags, which “lang syne,” were wont 
to elbow us to such respectful distance, have lately deteriorated 
to their “least possible perimetry,” upon the economical princi- 
ple, no doubt of confining the “ greatest capacity under the least 
surface.” ‘Truly, thy nature, O woman! tendeth to extremities. 
In one age, it delighteth thee to protract the petticoats, and patron- 
ize a train; but inour day, thou art pleased to curtail, and incline 
to afashion antipodical! Horace says, 


“ Est modus in rebus ; sunt carti denique fines, 
ultra citraque nequit, constitere rectum.” 


which in “the King’s good English,” signifies thus: shun Scylla 
and avoid Charybdis ; retain neither those enormous encumbrances, 
nor these deteriorated receptacles, which now encase thine arms. 
Let “ nature be thy directrix,” and then lovely enough wilt thou 
be, for thy loveliness. Ergo, apropos of love. 
* * * * * * 
Fastidious and sentimental reader! hast thou ever been in love ? 
Say me not nay, for somehow, thou hast, may be, in the abstract. 
If perchance thou hast ever found, that “ dear peculiar one,” of 
whom Coleridge discourseth ; in her, thou hast, undoubtedly, em- 
bodied the perfection of all thy wildest dreams. As thou art hu- 
man, thou art partial to the sex. Own, then, “ the soft impeach- 
ment ;” sojourn awhile with me, and I will lead thee into fairy land, 
and exhilarate thy imagination with my own experience in the 
refinements of love. For myself, 1 owe it to candor to say, that 
my whole life’s pilgrimage has been one unbroken series of loves 
—not selfish, but pure and disinterested ; love for its own sake—a 
willingness to love, without a reciprocation ; not bold, but a secret, 
smouldering flame, buried in the deepest recess of the heart, ready 
to glow and re-kindle, at the sweet smile of the first fair one, not 
manifesting itself in any ordinary way, and not disclosing itself in 
any fashionable way. I never dream of making any approxima- 
tion; much more, of addressing the adored one ; for the very idea 
of being in love, dispels love’s charm, and breaks his silken fetter. 
To me, it is the climax of felicity, to occupy some secret nook, 
and gaze out from thence—build my castles of love, and lux :riate 
in my own rich imaginings. This is the soul and body, the very 
quintessence, the “sine qua non” of love. ©! Labhor your sim- 
pering parties ; your moon-light walks, mid-day rambles, and all 
your modern paraphernalia of love. “ Love,” says Irving, “can 
never be described.” With all due respect for his fame, and def- 
erence for his superior judgment, | demur; and entreat you, before 
deciding so momentous a question, to hear first my theory, and 
believe, at the same time, that | would not presume to call in ques- 
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tion, so high authority as the author of this sentiment, were it not 
that he is, and ever has been a bachelor ! 

Love isa gem, which, in my opinion, may be likened to a kind 
of * bona fide” egg, laid in the human heart, and, will in its own 
time, invariably, hatch, fledge and fly ; or if a domestic fowl, as 
it should be, will grow up, and become a plump, lusty pullet! Or 
perhaps it might be likened to an acorn planted there, destined 
sooner or later, to swell and sprout, and vegetate, and spread its 
foliage over the heart. If permitted to shoot up in solitude, it 
will gradually unfold its branches, and shed its fragrance on the 
“desert air; but in a community of kindred oaks, it will delight 
to associate its “ umbrageous shade,’ with its fellows. ‘This is 
my doctrine ; and with this radical view, I can easily account for 
all the phenomena of love, both in ancient and modern times. 
Thus, owing to this spontaneous development, was it, that Re- 
becca, at first sight of Isaac, impulsively drew down her veil, and 
alighted from her camel. And thus, also, did the first conception 
of the tender passion, enter the breast of the royal poet of Scot- 
land, when, 

“ With easy sighs, such as men draw in love,” 


he exclaimed : 
“© Lord! what may this be, 
That love is of such noble myght or kynde ? 
Hath he upon our hertes such maistrye ? 
Or is all this but feynet fantasye 7” 


And thus did that same amorous and romantic prince have this 
inexplicable ‘mystery’ unraveled, when he beheld walking up- 
on the window of his prison-chamber “ the fairest and freshest 
young flower that he had ever seen,” in the beautiful person of the 
‘lovely Lady Jane,’ of whose charms he became forthwith enam- 
ored. But, dearest! a truce to love. 

* * * * * . 

Gentle reader! An’ thou hast thus far accompanied me, may 
be thou wouldst be pleased to have an inkling of thy com- 
panion. How important it is, that I should “show myself up” 
to thee, and to a discerning public! Were this a proper time, 
copiously could I hold forth the inestimable and innumerable 
advantages that would redound, were all authors to “go and 
do likewise.” And who can doubt the right of the good pub- 
lic to know the feelings and impulses, tears and smiles, hopes 
and heart-burnings, virtues, blemishes and backslidings, of all 
such as cater for the gratification of its literary palate? Aye! 
and who, too, can tell the exquisite delight it experiences, in fer- 
reting out all the little intricacies of their private or domestic his- 
tories? What an unction to the soul, to learn even, that their au- 
thor wears a wig or spectacles, sports a cane or whiskers, or takes 
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Scotch snuff, and above all, whether he is a married man ora 
bachelor! To gratify, therefore, thy so laudable curiosity, and 
humor thy private whim, I will sketch a brief outline of my com- 
placent self; begging that, should you detect me wandering from 
the strict line of veracity, you will recollect that Lam an auto- 
biographer. The chief ingredients in my composition are, a ca- 
pability of gullibility, a perceptibility of the ludicrous, and a 
susceptibility of the tender emotion. Iam a firm disciple of 
“ Bumpology,” having in the first place “ got a character,” in 
which I place implicit faith, and in the second, having had in 
contemplation, for a long time, a “ magnetic flight” to Venus! 
Furthermore, I invariably stretch my mouth from ear to ear, on 
every common-place occasion, while others are only thinking of 
looking grave. I have contracted a habit—call it a fault, or not, 
or what you will—a habit of giving utterance, unconsciously, to 
the emotions of risibility, without regard to time, place, or cir- 
cumstance. Never has an embargo been laid on my jaws! Some- 
times, I confess, | break out into a genuine infectious horse-laugh ; 
and anon, some fanciful conceit of the brain causes the humorous 
vein to take a deeper turn, and flow in a richer current, widening 
and deepening as it flows on, and producing a sensation altogether 
internal, and yet not less delightful ! 

I hate your selfish, moonshine dignity. O my soul! enter not 
the arcana of that adamantine bosom! and from the long-faced 
gravity of that sanctimonious phiz stand thou aloof! Grav- 
ity, as “ Poor Yorick” hath it, is an arrant scoundrel, a mys 
terious carriage of the body to cover the defects of the mind; 
a taught trick, to gain credit of the world for more than a man 
possesses ; and he verily believed that more evil was done by it 
in one twelvemonth, than by all the horse-thieving and shop-lift- 
ing of the last century! Away, then, with that monkish cowl ; 
avert that sullen frown; assume thy sweetest smile; grant me 
an open heart, and an open hand ; yield thyself submissively and 
implicitly to my guidance, while I promise not to fatigue thee 
with the dull monotony of facts and technicalities, or tire thy pa- 
tience with a long catalogue of localities, and a thousand nice de- 
scriptions of what neither of us care a fiddlestick! But just to 
whisper in thy individual ear a “ plain unvarnished tale” of sen- 
timent; such an one as thou wilt delight to listen to, and I shall 
love to tell thee. ‘The which, my dear Sir Critic! shall be forth- 
coming in due season—and the which, my very dear Madam! has 
not as yet passed the incipient stages of conception. 

ANDEN, 
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THE FORSAKEN, 


TO ONF RETRAY FD, AND APTERWARDS FOUND LIFELESS WITH HER INFANT IN THE 
DEPTHS OF A FOREST. THE INCIDENT OCCURRED SOME YEARS AGO. 


Maines, now thy woes are ended, 
Now the sands of life are run; 

By the world all unbetriended, 
Low thou lest, lonely one ! 


Where is he, the faithless lover, 
Who thy guileless heart beguiled, 

Yet refused thy shame to cover, 
Whilst upon thy guilt he smiled! 


O! deceived, ne'er deceiving 
Him, in whom thou didst confide, 
All his earnest oaths believing, 
Lov'dst thou with a woman's pride ? 


Yes! when others did deride thee, 
That thou stain‘dst thy virgin name, 
All their sympathies denied thee, 
Still his love seemed more than fame ! 


Brief but bright thine hours of gladness 
Burned full high for love and him! 

Long and lone thy days of sadness 
Flickering wasted, low and dim! 


For thy ardent love he slighted— 
Left thee, hopeless and forlorn, 
Fairest flower, by chill blasts blighted ! 
To acold world’s coldest scorn ! 


Far from haunts of men retiring, 

Wan, and worn with passion’s strife, 
Slighted love, thy bosom firing, 

Drank the lucid fount of life ! 


Wintry skies are frowning o'er thee, 
Rude and strong’s the tempest’ breath ; 

None that knew thee, here deplore thee, 
Whilst thou sleep'st the sleep of death. 


And this gem, thy breast adorning, 
Innocent, and pure, and pale, 

As a dew-drop of the morning, 
Frozen on a lily frail ; 
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Lo! its tide of life, fresh flowing, 
By death's blighting frost is chilled, 
And its heart, ere pleasure knowing, 
In eternal silence stilled ! 


Yet ‘tis well—for ye shall never 
Feel the throbs of anguish more, 

That, in woe's consuming fever, 
Shake the bosom to its core ! 


Nature's child and passion’s creature ! 
Numbered with the voiceless dead ; 

Here, in this wild home of nature, 
Shalt thou have thy lonely bed. 


Round thee frowning, lofty mountains 
Shall forever guard thy rest; 

And the brightly sparkling fountains 
Welcome thee a constant guest! 


Flowers from thy grave upspringing, 
Each returning year shall bring : 

Birds among the branches singing, 
Ne'er for thee shall cease to sing ; 


And thy gentle, erring spirit, 
All its frailties here forgiven, 
Shall, we trust, pure joys in inherit, 
* Where the weary rest'’—in Heaven! 


THE SPIRIT OF ELOQUENCE. 


“ Persuasion, friend, comes not by toil or art; 
Hard study never made the matter clearer : 
"Tis the live fountain in the speaker's heart, 
Sends forth the streams that melt the ravished hearer. 
Then work away for life—heap book on book— 
Line upon line, and precept on example ; 
The stupid multitude may gape and look, 
And fools may think your stock of wisdom ample. 
But would you touch the heart, the only method known, 
My worthy friend, is first to have one of your own.”’ Faust. 


Wuar the shield of Minerva was in mythology, eloquence is 
in the world of realities. The gorgon head of Medusa, on the 
former, had a transforming, a petrifying power over the bodies of 
men. ‘The burning spirit of the latter, controls the human mind, 
by an almost equally mysterious influence, and does all but new- 
create the passions and affections of the heart. Cicero informs us, 
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that after the death of Hortensius, he was left, as it were, the guardi- 
an of orphan eloquence, and, that under his fatherly care, she was 
protected from the too eager pursuit of unknown and persevering 
suitors, and was preserved in her chastity as a ripened virgin. 
Whether she has yet passed the days of her nonage, or whether 
she is now in the prime of womanhood ; or is fading away with 
age, is not for us to say. But when we have heard her well- 
rounded periods, her nobly drawn figures, and have seen a listen- 
ing multitude kept in silence by the musie of her voice, we can- 
not avoid the belief, that we see in her, the light elegance of 
youth, and the soft blushes of maiden purity, most beautifully 
blended with the statelier air, the noble grace, and the command- 
ing aspect of the matron. But we would not consider all hers as 
feminine atributes. Unless we drop the figure, and talk of elo- 
quence as athing, we must assign to it also the majesty and manly 
proportions of masculine greatness. We must give to our ideal 
character, not only a depth of pathos, heartrending emotions, and 
the unique influence of light and playful satire, but also, the with- 
ering blasts of sarcasm, and the deep tones of a fiery indignation, 
before which the stoutest hearts shall quail, as reeds before a 
storm. We shall therefore consider as united in sacred bands, 
the masculine qualities of oratory, and the feminine traits of 
eloquence, by which they have sometimes been distinguished. 
Each has its part to perform, but it is to the united two, we are to 
look for the champion, in the cause of liberty, of property and of 
life. Here the widow and the orphan, here the wretched and the 
oppressed, are often compelled to tly for succor. "This, as a mirror, 
turns the full blaze of day, into the dark and polluted den of ini- 
quity, and brings forth the guilty culprit, whose deeds cannot 
bear the light, and drags him in all his naked deformity, to the 
seat of punitive justice. This shields the innocent from the poi- 
sonous shafts of slander, of calumny and reproach. "This pleads 
as with an angel's tongue, as with an angel's pathos, the right- 
eous cause of suffering humanity. This is the weapon which 
those whose hearts are lighted with the lamp of knowledge, and 
whose lot it is to tread the public walks of life, must often wield 
in defense of justice and virtue, and against injustice and vice. 
The means, then, by which the mighty influence of well-di- 
rected talents and energies may be best exerted and controlled, is 
a theme which demands the serious consideration of those who 
may hereafter, as we have said, be called forth in defense of pub- 
lic and private right, and as the avengers of public and private 
wrongs. ‘The first two, and most important of these means, and 
those which first interest the young and aspiring mind, are the 
pen and the powers of the living voice. Both of these inflame 
the mind with ardent hopes and desires, and lead it forward in 
fond imaginings to the eflect of its own influence. Both are in- 
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struments of power, and both should be cultivated. But though 
to wield the pen of a ready writer, is an invaluable attainment, 
yet an ability to embody thought in breathing language, is far 
more important. ‘To this, then, we shall confine our attention. 

And in what does eloquence consist? It has been defined by 
one to be, the art of persuasion; by another, that art or talent by 
which the discourse is adapted to its end; and by another still, 
the art of rapidly transferring our sentiments into the minds of 
others. This last, which we believe to be, that of Professor 
Goodrich, we shall adopt as our own, because it is more definite 
than the second, and is, perhaps, more complete than any other, 
which can be given with equal brevity. But with the first, Dr. 
Blair’s, we have no agreement. We regard persuasion as an ef- 
fect, rather than as any part of eloquence ; and, consequently, if 
art, in the definition, means any thing, it means so much as to 
render it altogether inappropriate. And besides, if this be a just 
definition, then the art of deception, which often enables us to re- 
move doubts, and to silence an unfavorable passion or disposition, 
by conjuring up some greater one to overcome it, is, in ten thou- 
sand cases synonymous with eloquence. 

As we wish to consider the spirit rather than the practice of el- 
oquence, we must of course regard it in this, as a native talent, 
and not an art. We could wish indeed, that our language afford- 
ed a better title for it, than art is in any case, for, that we believe 
to be justly applicable, only to the oratory through which elo- 
quence, in some of its forms, is exhibited. Oratory is an art ac- 
quired by persevering practice, and we may designate eloquence 
as the soul, of which that is the body. It is, then, in itself, en- 
tirely distinct from the faculty of writing well, or of reading with 
gracefulness and ease. ‘These may be, and usually are, employed 
as rich and beautiful drapery, but they are no part of its nature. 
For the study of that, we must look into the heart of the speaker, 
to the character of the audience, to the subject of the discourse, 
to the circumstances of the occasion, and to the object to be 
gained. 

And whose heart was ever kindled with the living fire, whose 
bosom made to thrill with emotions of real pity, or sympathy, and 
whose spirit roused to half the pitch of ardor for action, by the 
cold, and formal oratory of the schools, to which it often is by 
the full tide of feeling which gushes from the human heart?) We 
know, that art may approach indefinitely near to nature, in her 
imitation, and may excite corresponding emotions. We know, 
that the oratory and representations of the theater do, oftentimes, 
produce much of the effect of real eloquence. But, that effect is 
not of long duration, because it comes not with the force of truth, 
and, therefore, cannot leave upon the mind a lasting impression of 
the justice of the thing, and of laudable motives in the speaker. 
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Hence we see the truth of the sentiment contained in the lines 
which we have placed at the head of this article, viz. that in 
order to gain access to the hearts of his hearers, the orator must 
first possess a heart himself, and must feel the emotions which 
he wishes others to feel. 

Again, while oratory knows no distinction between right and 
wrong, between falsity and truth, we assume the ground, as we 
have just intimated, that where real eloquence exists, there must 
be truth in the subject, justice in the object, and purity of motive in 
the speaker. The end of eloquence is to be gained by enlightening 
the understanding, by moving the passions, or by exciting the will. 
Now, to produce any of these effects, to gain such free access to the 
heart, as to persuade, to convince, to astonish, or to inflame, the or- 
ator must be one upon whom his audience can rely with confi- 
dence, as far at least as the subject before them is concerned, and 
whom they can respect for the qualities of his heart, as well as for 
his knowledge and talents. ‘The most exalted genius, if its pos- 
sessor be a man at whom the finger of scorn is pointed, will find 
the avenues to the hearts of his hearers guarded as with “ gates of 
iron and triple brass,’ and will be utterly incapable of rousing the 
passions, even, unless it be to a transient, a momentary excitement. 
He will have no power to prepare them for vigorous and long- 
continued action. 

We have said that eloquence in its true character is not an art. 
We have treated it as a native talent that lies deep in the inmost 
recesses of the soul, as if designedly placed there in near proxim- 
ity to the passions which it is its chief function to excite or to 
soothe, and through which it operates on the most latent springs 
of action. 

We may now inquire, What are those principles in our emotive 
or affective nature, which lie most directly within the influence of 
eloquence? One kind of effect is produced, by this spirit-stirring 
energy, on the emotions of sorrow, fear, shame, and humility, 
whose tendency is to dispirit and unfit the mind for enterprise. 
And another kind of effect results from its influence on joy, hope, 
patriotism, on emulation, and on anger, all of which elevate the 
soul and enkindle a zeal for action. ‘The sentiments of love, 
esteem, and compassion, may be turned to account either way, 
to elevate or to depress the mind. The power of eloquence, how- 
ever, is most direct upon the feelings of pity and sympathy, of 
which with some other writers, we would call the former a pas- 
sion, or rather a group of passions, some painful and some pleasing, 
such as commiseration, love, and benevolence. The latter we 
would call simply an emotion, or a quality of soul which renders 
it susceptible of passion, but is not a passion of itself. It is an 
emotion, however, which the speaker can not by any art create 
in the mind of the hearer. His power to excite it, and to use it 
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as a key to the heart, to the casket of the passions, must depend 
in no small degree on his own good character, but more on the 
mighty theme, and on the important principles and consequences 
at stake. 

Eloquence then, is not oratory simply ; is not fluency of speech ; 
not eloquence of diction ; not dignity of sentiment and lively ex- 

ression merely; these are not eloquence. They may, indeed, 
be her helpers, the agents through which she acts, but we repeat— 
these are not eloquence. And “action, holy, sublime, god-like ac- 
tion,” is not all of eloquence. It lies far back of all these, and 
did lie there, a principle deep, and strong, and living, long before 
the rules of rhetoric were framed. However closely it may be 
muffled by art in practice, yet its birth-place is in the soul. Na- 
ture implants it there in the rich soil of the feelings, though it is 
the culture of art which must nourish and train it up in its vigor- 
ous growth. 

The thoughts of the young and aspiring, who would cherish 
eloquence as their own, are often carried back into the past, to 
study the character and influences of those who have shone con- 
spicuous in the world as models of eloquence. Our imaginations 
are called into full exercise, as we think of a Cicero, of an Aschi- 
nes and a Demosthenes, of a Pitt, a Fox, a Sheridan, and a hun- 
dred others whose names are embosomed in the hearts of the 
lovers of genius, and whose very forms, even, we are wont to con- 
jure up from the shades of a nearer or more remote antiquity, to 
invest them with an ideal majesty, with vastness of intellect, and 
with magnificent ‘traits of character. Meanwhile the memory 
of their virtuous deeds, of their devotion to their country, to the 
cause of justice and truth, and the thought of the circumstances 
in which they were placed, come over us with an interest and a 
power which must ever cause the coldest heart to feel. We hear 
their deep, full tones, upon which applauding multitudes hung 
with rapture. We see the crowd; we understand the subject, the 
occasion, and the awful consequences at stake. Then begin to 
burn in our own hearts, those deep feelings which alone could 
give birth to that eloquence so often, by the ancients, described 
by the impetuosity of the torrent, by the flame, and by the light- 
ning, and which held multitudes fixed in wonder, admiration, 
and awe. We see how it was when 


“ Borne by the tide of words along, 
One voice, one mind, inspired the throng.” 


And not only the orator in whose breast the flame of eloquence 
has been kindled, but the hearer, also, who catches its emanating 
rays and feels them glowing in his heart, seems to see with an eye 
different from others ; sees far beyond the limits that bound their 
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vision ; sees all nature rising up before him in one grand succes- 
sion of comparisons and metaphors ; sees all things full of splen- 
dor and life. He hearsa voice which others hear not, a voice 
which speaks to his ear in the deep, majestic tones of the thunder. 
He feels the inspiring touch of genius; and the wild burst of en- 
thusiasm which burns in his heart, inflames the passions, rouses 
the courage, sparkles in the eye, and speaks in those strong ima- 
ges which others leave to pass unnoticed. 

It consists often in a look or an action. It comes from the heart 
and reaches the heart. Hence, there is an eloquence in what- 
ever touches the same cords of feeling which are touched by the 
eloquence of oratory. There is an eloquence in tears, an elo- 
quence in wo, an eloquence in the imploring look of animals, and 
an eloquence in mute, inanimate paintings, as well as in 


“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn."’ 


There is eloquence of the most spirit-stirring kind in martial mu- 
sic, and the proud array of arms. Such was burning in Ossian’s 
heat when he said, “ As autumn’s dark storms pour from two echo- 
ing hills, so towards each other approached the heroes. As two 
dark streamlets from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on the 
plain ; loud, rough, and dark in battle, met Laughlin and Innis- 
fail. Chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man with man. 
Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets are cleft on high ; 
blood bursts and smokes around. As the troubled noise of the 
ocean, when roll the waves on high; as the last peal of the thun- 
der of heaven; such is the noise of battle.” 

We have thus endeavored to study the philosophy of elo- 
quence ; and, if its true characteristics are what we have stated 
them to be ; if it lies in the matter and the person, in the feelings 
of the heart, feelings which are the consequents of high and holy 
principles of truth; and if it only uses elocution and gesticulation, 
as the mediums through which it transfers those feelings to the 
bosoms of others; then we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that the dull and heartless discipline of the schools is not elo- 
quence. We conclude, that such is not that meager, airy some- 
thing, the art of oratory, which has so often appropriated to itself 
the name of eloquence, though destitute of its spirit; and which 
has often, too, led men of riper minds than ours, to treat of elo- 
quence as an art. We conclude, that oratory is not eloquence, 
that eloquence in itself is not an art, and that they who so re- 
gard it, mistake the imitation for the original, mistake the casket 
for the gem which it contains. 

Closely connected with this subject, is a question of deep in- 
terest to the orators of the present day. In what must they differ 
from the ancients, in order to be eloquent, and to keep pace with 
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the improvement of the times? We will not speak of the impor- 
tant crises and convulsions so frequent in the ancient republics, 
and which were so well calculated to enkindle patriotism in the 
hearts of the noble and the brave. Nor will we speak of the 
unity of their interests, of the superior sway of the passions, of 
the bravery and warlike valor which were then considered as the 
height of human virtues, nor of that spirit of noble generosity, to 
which the world have been almost strangers, since the days of 
chivalry passed away. All these had a mighty influence on the 
heart of the orator; but we pass them by. We will not draw 
the picture of an assembly, in which almost the whole people 
were hastily collected together, when the enemy were at their 
gates, and when their decisions were to be formed on the spur of 
the moment. We will not speak of the complexity of modern 
interests, of the amount of statistical information to be given, or 
of the influence of the press, in preceding the orator in the dis- 
semination of knowledge on all subjects of exciting interest. Nor 
will we speak of the influence of modern refinements to enervate 
the mind, and to deaden its susceptibilities; nor of the mixed 
character of our assemblies, which often closes and bars the 
heart against — approach ; nor of the tendency of the arts 
and sciences to reduce our style to the dry statement of matters 
of fact, and thus to root out from it those images and figures with 
which the style of the ancients abounded. 

But there is one thought demands our serious considerarion. — It 
is this. ‘The advancement of the world in knowledge, morality 
and religion, has led modern minds and modern feelings to require 
of the orator the prevalence of all good qualities in his heart. 
Whatever the case may have been in ancient Greece and Rome, 
it is clear, that at the present day, if the orator would gain the 
ends of eloquence, he must be as we have said, one worthy of the 
confidence and respect of his audience. If we have taken a right 
view of the subject, then true eloquence, eloquence that shall in- 
variably produce its appropriate effect, there cannot be, where 
there is not purity of design in the speaker, and truth in the sub- 
ject. And we remark, that however easy it may be for a man to 
convince himself, so far as to make that belief his rule of prac- 
tice, yet he cannot so easily convince his reason, and therefore, he 
will not feel the influence of those high and holy motives which 
he otherwise would, and consequently cannot transfer to the 
minds of his hearers a force sufficient to overcome all their preju- 
dices, and to convince their understandings. But let there be jus- 
tice in the theme; let the speaker be one who is honored and 
loved, one in whom there is a depth and soundness of intellect, 
and a clearness of apprehension which he can clothe with the sen- 
sibility of taste, with a fertility of imagination, and a fluency of 
speech for his thoughts, and then, by the weight of his arguments 
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and motives, and by the beauty and force of his illustrations, he 
will be able to carry the minds and the hearts of his hearers along 
with him, in the pursuit of the great principles of justice, and 
right, and morality. And if there has not been a degeneracy of 
mind in modern times; and if the priest at God’s altar, if the 
statesman in the halls of legislation, if the advocates at the bar 
of justice, shall ever feel the full force of the obligations resting 
upon them, and shall properly fit themselves for their stations, 
then may we hope, at least, that it shall no more be said, that Ci- 
cero or Demosthenes ever felt a purer or a livelier emotion than 
they, and never poured forth nobler strains of eloquence than tlow 
from their lips. ‘Then too may our orators hope to disprove the 
sentiment contained in those words of Milton, 


* Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourished, since mute ;"' 


and as they look back with longing aspirations after the fame of 
kindred spirits of earlier ages, they too may hope to acquire “a 
duration equal, an existence deathless.”’ —N —N, 


TO THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


(Whoever has been to the White Hills, will not soon forget the “Old Man of the Mountain.” 
For the benefit of those who have not enjoyed the rare pleasure of gazing upon the glorious 
things of these “ palaces of nature,” it may be said, that what is called the Old Man of the 
Mountain, is an exact delineation of the human face, of colossal dimensions, formed by the pro- 
jecting rocks of the mountain, on the eastern side of the Franconia Notch. It is to be seen by 
the visitor soon after entering the Notch from Franconia, on the right, at an elevation of about 
two thousand feet, presenting an outline of the chin, lips, nose and forehead of a man wearing 
an ancient helmet with the visor up. Those who are familiar with the speculations of modern 
* world-makers,” need not be told that the suggestion of the following lines was derived from 
such a source.) 


Wet, then, I must believe the tale was true ; 
For now I see that phiz, in every line, 
As like our own as ever painter drew ;— 
Or, rather, ours is very much like thine : 
For if our sage geologists are worth 
Belief, thine has priority of birth. 


Thou art a stern and rough old fellow, 
And very fond, withall, of solitude, 

To stay so long where all the mad winds bellow, 
And strive to see how unbecoming rude 

They can appear, when olus lets forth 

Their rage from his cold dungeons of the north. 


f 
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4 Thov art as grave as any Greek Professor, 
ba And much more rigid in thy gravity ; 
I But now suppose for once you turn confessor, 

And tell us something of the days gone by. . 
| Thou hast a name and history, no doubt; 
| Come, speak then, let us hear thee tell it out. 

. We mortals make strange guesses at thy birth : 
| Some fix the date six thousand years ago ; ‘ 
Some men there are, who study nought but earth ,— 
by And then they get great fame by what they know. 
3 Of these, some say a couple thousand later ; 
; And some, who count by sands, and rocks, and strata, 
; Would place it back beyond e’en Time himself, 
ie Into the reign of chaos and old night. 
a7 But I would lay them all upon the shelf, 
” For one short tale from thee to set us right. 
% They then would be relieved from all their struggles, 
re To prove that truths like theirs can not be juggles. 
m Now for a tale, to make us stare with wonder: 
7 Say, did the deluge make the Notch in fact? 
And did the waters tear the hills asunder, 
As from the earth resistlessly they backed 
Off into lakes, and rivers, and the ocean, 
In such dark caves to stay their wild commotion. 
. And did the whale and huge leviathan 
Play round thee in the world's strange days of old, 
Ere earth had yielded to the step of man, 
Or Paradise and Eden had been sold ? 
; Are our strange facts and stranger theories 
To be accounted truths or phantasies ? 
¥. Hast ever seen that serpent of the sea, 
wa Who sometimes shows his snakeship off Nahant, 
a Twining his scaly sinuosity 
“ q Among these hills? Was Mastodon extant, 
a As some would have it, till the days of Noah, 
. ‘Too big to enter at the ark's small door ? 
: Perhaps thou'lt tell us how the Indian crossed 
At Behring's Strait, or by what other way ? 
ast No answer? Hast a tongue, or is it lost? 
Ls Well, be it so. But one thing more,—lI say 
a You need not be so sparing of your knowledge, 
| f i We've learned it all full long ago at college. a 
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Cuarrer I. 


“ T loved those hills, I loved the flowers, 
That dashed with gems their sunny swells, 
And oft I fondly dreamed for hours 


By streams within those mountain dells— 


And she was linked, I know not why, 
With leaves and flowers, and landscapes fair, 
And all beneath the bending sky."’ 


Meraicy our little caleche whirled down the only street in Lau- 
renne worth mention; and a beautiful street, too, it was—lined 
with cottages, so embroidered with shrubbery, so adorned with 
gardens and vines, that I felt at once, at home, where so much 
taste and refinement appeared. 

“Where will Monsieur be please to stop ?” asked our postillion. 

“ Drive to that small white house yonder, with the green blinds, 
fronting the chapel,” answered my father. 

“Ah! de good Pére Duval ?—yes sare,” ejaculated the Ca- 
nadian, reverently crossing himself; and bestowing, at the same 
time, one or two hearty “ sacrés” upon his horses, accompanied 
with a triumphant flourish of his whip, we soon brought up at 
the door of the mansion. 

We were ushered into a small but comfortable parlor, well fur- 
nished with paintings of saints and martyrs. I noticed upon the 
only table in the room, a very beautiful cross: a wreath of fresh 
roses and violets was twined around it, and while I was admiring 
their brilliancy and perfume, an inscription at the bottom caught 
my eye. [looked again and read : 

Pautine Rozier. 
1812. 


The reverend father soon appeared, to interrupt my contempla- 
tion, and the reader may imagine how anxiously expected he 
was, when he is told that with him I expected to pass four or five 
of the best years of life, for better or for worse. I confess, | was 
somewhat surprised to see so cheerful and apparently jolly a per- 
sonage, where my imagination had pictured a stern, severe phys- 
iognomy, and a frame worn with fasting and pene y On the 
contrary, however, he had all the appearance of a good liver, and 
a good-natured man ; besides, large and sparkling grey eyes, with 
an expression somewhat humorous, set off well his round, full 
face. He wore a dark cassock, fitted close to the body and reach- 
ing quite to the ground. Nothing ever amused me so much, in 
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the aspect of the priests, as the circular tonsure upon the crown 
of the head, and when I became domesticated, I frequently an- 
noyed the holy brotherhood, by passing my hand over the smooth 
spot, and ridiculing what appeared to me unusual and ridiculous. 
Pére Duval exerted an extensive influence ; for miles around, the 
inhabitants were accustomed to consult him, not merely in religion, 
but secular affairs ; and natural goodness of heart, combined with 
singular shrewdness and tact, enabled him to retain it for a long 
series of years. Possessing considerable wealth, and fervently 
sacrificing it to the interests of the church; he had with infinite 
pains established a college, in this retired spot, and no sooner was 
it understood that Pére Duval was to preside over its interests, than 
all good catholics made every exertion to aid him in his holy de- 
sign. It was now ina very flourishing state, and to these stran- 
gers, my father, in his anxiety for my improvement, determined 
to confide ine. I wept sorely at this decision. I assumed a man- 
ly tone, and vowed that my first week’s residence here should be 
the last; all would not do. So soon as the fit of temper had sub- 
sided, my sire would coolly remark : 

“Ah! when you have become accustomed to the excellent 
soup maigre, and chattered a little French, you will soon be con- 
tented.” 

So here I was, gentle reader, at the age of thirteen, tolerably 
well looking, thinking myself remarkably so, with a few books, 
a watch, which as it had just come into my possession I flourished, 
with the addition of avery gorgeous chain, and lastly, a portman- 
teau, well stocked with clothing, and containing, among other 
things, a new gilt bible, and a copy of father Clement, which my 
kind mother in the warmth of her affection had added, hoping, 
doubtless, that it might serve to retain me in my allegiance to the 
protestant faith. My father, with his customary despatch, at once 
broached the object of his visit, and his propositions were re- 
ceived with every sign of approbation on the part of the priest. 

“Come here, my dear child,” said he, holding out his hand, 
“do you think you shall love me? Ihope you will be happy 
here, and we will do every thing in our power to make you so. 
You shall stay with me, and I will introduce you to some friends, 
whom I am sure you will very much like. Will you tell me 
how old you are, and what is your name? Ah! what beautiful 
eyes you have !” 

So saying, he drew me forward and began to caress me. 

Now, be it known, that ever since I doffed the frock, for its 
more manly substitute, the trowsers, T had always indulged the 
most ineffable contempt for every thing pertaining to the weaker 
sex, and while under other circumstances my habitual bashfulness 
would scarcely have allowed me to make an intelligible reply to 
these inquiries, I now felt that it was my duty at once to assert 
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my claims to independence ; so looking boldly into the smiling 
face before me, I answered, “Frank Frazer, sir, and I am thir- 
teen years old.” 

“ Ah! indeed ; well, my dear Frank, you shall go now into my 
garden, where you will find some excellent fruit, and my little 
Pauline will show you where to find the best.” 

“Pauline, Pauline,” resounded through the hall, and soon a 
very lovely girl appeared, with a basket hanging upon her arm, 
and a bunch of newly-plucked flowers in her hand. 

“ Did you call me, uncle?” said she, tripping softly over the 
carpet. She looked up and seeing strangers, blushed and hes- 
itated. 

“Yes, my dear, I wish to introduce you to a new friend, who 
is going to live with us. You must treat him kindly, and try to 
make him forget the dear sisters he has left behind. Come, give 
me your hand, and yon, sir. here, now, you know each other ; 
go into the garden, Pauline, and show Mr. Francis, where are the 
best pears, and I will send for you, when I want you.” 

Beautiful Pauline! even now, when age is stealing gently up- 
on me, and I begin to detect grey hairs among locks once dark 
and glossy, thy form still flits before my fancy. 

The flaxen ringlets, the soft blue eye so full of tenderness, 
the cheek flushed with the bloom of health, the modest surprise, 
the flowers, as they hung from the hand dropped in the first im- 
pulse of embarrassment, the foot advanced, and with all, the affec- 
tionate glance of inquiry ; all these are now distinctly before me, 
and till I lie down in the cold, dark grave, the vision will not pass 
from my memory. 

We wandered through the garden, plucking the flowers and 
the fruit, the sweet girl stopping occasonally to point out some ob- 
ject, which to her possessed attractions, and then offering me a 
beautiful rose or pink, which I very gallantly received and as care- 
fully preserved. We sat down in one of the arbors, and so well 
acquainted already had we become, that every thing connected 
with ourselves, which recollection could suggest, was mutually 
related. 

Her story, though short, was sad. She was the daughter of an 
officer, who was killed in the last war, by the bursting of a bomb ; 
her mother, the sister of father Duval, died many years before, 
so that excepting the care and affection of her only remaining 
relative, she had never experienced the warmth and tender 
solicitude of parental love. It had been the wish of her fa- 
ther, and was still the intention of her uncle, that she should 
devote herself to the service of the church, and pass her life 
in the shades of the cloister, and though she said nothing 
which I dared to construe into such a meaning, I thought I 


heard her sigh, when she came to this portion of the narrative. 
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I felt lonely and desolate before, at the thought of being left so 
long among strangers, but when I saw Pauline, and heard her 
mournful tale, | knew that my sorrows were trifling in comparison, 
and that I had found a friend, of whose interest and sympathy | 
might’ always be confident. ‘The shades of evening were fast 
closing around us, yet, even then, I*was somewhat vexed when 
the voice of the good father summoned us to the house. 

“Well, my dears,” said he, smiling, “are you acquainted 
now? Nay, nay, don’t blush Pauline, and, Master Frank, those 
are beautiful flowers; pray, where did you get them all? But 
come, come, supper has been ready this hour, and we must not 
keep your father waiting.” 

The rest of the evening, I spent with my father. His pres- 
ence brought back the recollection of home and all its beloved 
inmates. I went to bed that night with a heavy heart, and fa- 
tigued by travel and excitement, soon sank into sound and re- 
freshing slumbers. 

I might have slept till noon, had not good Pére Duval, well 
aware how painful would be my first thoughts on awaking, gen- 
tly roused me. 

‘The sun is up, mon cher fils, and you must come and see how 
lovely every thing looks this morning. Your father has gone, 
and he left behind this kiss for you, and something else, which I 
must not tell you of now.” 

l thanked him for his kindness, but I could scarcely restrain my 
tears. It was my first absence from home, and I may be forgiven 
this weakness. 

Almost every one who visits the Canadas is especially charmed 
with the picturesque appearance of the little villages in the neigh- 
borhood of Montreal ; and it has often been remarked, that they 
bear no slight resemblance to the romantic cottages of Normandy. 
Of all these, Laurenne decidedly bears away the palm of superior 
beauty. <A broad sheet of water, stretching far in the distance, 
here and there dotted with a sail, dashes gently upon a coast 
pleasantly sloping from the bay. At its head stands an old fort, 
built in the French style, its yawning port-holes and massive gate- 

way, covered with moss and ivy. Beyond, an immense ridge ot 
hills bounds the prospect. Behind the antique chapel of St. Pe- 
ter, to which all good Catholics flock on every holy day from the 
surrounding country, are shown a number of huge mounds, the 
remains of a rude fortification, constructed by the brave Mont- 
gomery, on his last and fatal expedition. Last of all, but by no 
means least interesting, | mention the dwellings of the gardeners 
and fishermen, by whom Laurenne is principally inhabited. 

But a short time elapsed before I began to feel myself quite at 
home, and to enjoy something like contentment. My studies were 
light, since my only object was to acquire the correct pronuncia- 
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tion of French, and this was easily accomplished, by constant in- 
tercourse with those who spoke it in purity. [soon began to form 
many valuable acquaintances, some which the lapse of time has 
not been able to sever. It was an interesting and romantic sight, 
to see us, in our long black gowns, march every evening down 
the broad street, and wind around the bay, solemnly telling our 
beads, and responding to the prayers of the priests at the head. 

Pére Duval possessed a large and valuable library, and it was 
here that the greater portion of my time was spent. ‘The good 
man himself sat in his high-back, cushioned arm-chair, among 
books and papers, during the greater part of the day, and we often 
communed together upon subjects of interest to both. ‘Thus my 
mind acquired a strength unusual in one so young, and my judg- 
ment rapidly improved. I cannot say that there was ever the 
least direct effort on his part to influence my religious belief; but 
so kind and affectionate was he, carefully abstaining from any 
reference to this delicate point, that, before | was well conscious 
of the change, my sympathies were enlisted, and | began to look 
upon images and the confessional with a more lenient and partial 
eye. 

O! with what emotions of delight do I recall those happy 
hours! All was peace and tranquillity then. ‘Time glided rap- 
idly along ; but every day brought with it some new joy. Some- 
times, with my gun or fishing-rod, I traversed hill and dale 
and greve. I would lie whole days on the grassy bank of a 
murmuring stream, watching the playful movement of the cur- 
rent, and the gambols of the fish. Every where I found oppor- 
tunities to indulge those fanciful moods, whieh became daily an 
increasing source of happiness, 

And Pauline was always my partner in these enjoyments. 
Blest with a correct taste, and a remarkable sensibility to all the 
charms of nature, she inspired me with a portion of her own 
ardent admiration of the beautiful and the sublime. Although, 
while listening to her artless descriptions, and hanging upon the 
soft and full tones of her musical voice, I felt that these scenes 
were indeed bright and lovely ; something also whispered, that, 
were they a desert, and that desert my dwelling-place, she would 
be the fair spirit | should select for my minister. 

Three or four years thus passed away, and ny passions became 
stronger, my principles more decided, One day, on my return 
from a short excursion, I found a letter from my father. He in- 
formed me that the time allotted for my residence in Laurenne 
had elapsed, and that he wished me immediately to make prepa- 
rations for returning. I closed the sheet ; my feelings were nei- 
ther those of satisfaction nor of grief. I longed to visit sweet 
home again, and review forgotten scenes of enjoyment ; but could 
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I leave the kind old man, the familiar bowers and streams, and 
Pauline, the dear Pauline? Ah! could Ido all this ¢ 

Subduing my emotion as well as | could, I hastened to the li- 
brary, and found Father Duval there, as usual, engaged in aflairs 
connected with his station. He saw, from my countenance, that 
I was ill at ease, and his welcome was consequently doubly kind 
and cheerful. When, however, he learned the real source of my 
anxiety, his own features were disturbed, and for a few moments 
he was silent; but his face soon assumed its wonted serene and 
tranquil expression. I shall not stop to relate his affectionate as- 
surances of continued friendship, his excellent advice, his sorrow 
at the necessity for my departure. I was just taking my leave, 
with a bursting heart, but my foot had scarce crossed the thresh- 
hold, when he called me back, and said— 

‘* My dear Frank, you will leave dear friends behind ; but those 
eall you, to whom you are bound by higher and holier ties. I 
can bear it well myself, for | am accustomed to disappointment, 
though God knows I shall never forget the many happy hours 
we have spent together; but Pauline, Pauline, I fear, will find it 
more difficult to endure. Poor girl! she is almost alone in the 
world, and you have been to her a kind friend. Go to her, my 
boy, and strive to soothe the sorrow I know she will feel.” 

i answered nothing, for I could not, but hurried from the apart- 
ment, brushing away the tears, which I could not suppress. | 
knew where I should find Pauline. Not far from the cottage, 
was a grove of hemlocks and pines, and in this delightful retreat, 
we had together constructed a bower, and adorned it with every 
little device which our ingenuity could suggest. It was autumn 
now, and the leaves, though mostly fallen, had assumed a variety 
of shades; still, it afforded an agreeable shelter from the heat of 
mid-day, and it had been the scene of our happiest hours. 

I approached the arbor. Pauline was there ; for I he ard her 
sweet voice gaily warbling a snatch from some French song. I 
paused and listened, and clearly distinguished the words. It was 
a favorite air of mine, and, sung at this sad moment of parting, 
seemed to speak prophetically of the future: 


“Chante Rosignol, chante 
Toi qui a la coeur gai 
Tu as le cour a rire 
Moi je l'ai 4 pleurer. 
I! y a long tems que je t'aime jamais je ne t'oublirai.”’ 


Ay, truly, ‘tis a beautiful dream. J can never forget, thought 
I, and I know not whether it will end as dreams usually do, 
where hope enters, in disappointment; but at any rate, Lam re- 
solved, to transplant this modest flower, and nurture it with all 
the care and tenderness of affection. 
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I can not describe the misery, the despair of the poor girl, when 
she heard of my intended departure. In vain I assured her of 
the strength and ardor of my attachment, and that, after I had 
obeyed the wishes of my parents, | would return and live with 
her forever. Her sorrow knew no alleviation. She dreaded the 
lapse of time, and that, when I had returned to the bosom of my 
earliest friends, | would forget the quiet and solitude of Lau- 
renne. 

At last the farewell was spoken, and, with an aching heart, I 
turned my face homeward. 


Cuarprer II. 


“ From each carved nook and fretted bend, 
Cornice and gallery seem to send 
‘Tones that with seraph hymns might blend.”’ 


Wuen I reached home, I found that a marked change had 
passed over the scenes of my earliest days. [ looked in vain for 
the old buildings, bridges and signs. ‘hey were all gone. Fields 
over which I had often rambled, were now occupied by stately 
edifices. Streams, by whose side I had whiled away “ the lazy 
hours of peaceful day,’ were dried up, or turned into a different 
channel. ‘I'he change extended even to the recollection of once 
familiar faces. ‘I'here were some, to be sure, who would scan 
me narrowly, as | passed through the strange streets, and some- 
times we recognized each other ; then was sure to follow a string 
of exclamations, expressions of cold welcome, which sickened 
and disgusted me. Some failed in the attempt, and would stop 
and glance a look of inquiry, which seemed to say, “I have 
seen that person somewhere ; but where, I can’t for my life recol- 
lect.” My old school-mates had gone: here and there I found 
one, but time had obliterated the strong ties which once united 
us, and our meeting brought with it no satisfaction. It was only 
within the sacred precincts of the church, that I experienced any 
of those delightful emotions, which, though unnoticed then, hal- 
lowed the days of childhood. When I saw the well-known form 
and the benevolent face of the minister, breathing from the desk 
the same aspirations of love and gratitude, to which I had been 
taught with joy to respond, I recognized familiar sounds, and my 
heart melted at once. I remained but a short time in my native 
city. The transactions which had occurred during my absence, 
were all recounted, the delightful tranquillity of Laurenne, the 
partiality and goodness of Pere Duval, and my Pauline’s blooming 
beauty. My Pauline, I said, for in the same breath, I told of my 
vows and affection. I could not see that my story excited either 
disapprobation or ridicule. With their usual calm and thoughtful 
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foresight, my parents warned me that youthful vows are fleeting, 
and, indeed, my father soon expressed a wish that [ should seek, 
in foreign countries, that experience and useful information, which 
is there so easily acquired. I had not been many months at home, 
before a letter came from Pauline, full of tenderness and devo- 
tion. Some passages breathed a spirit of melancholy, so tender, 
yet subdued, that while they made me shed some warm and pas- 
sionate tears, they strengthened my resolve to seek her again, so 
soon as fortune would permit. 

We continued to correspond, and in one of her letters, she 
hinted that a change in her situation was about to take place. 
What that change was, | was unable to divine; but when an 
unusual length of time elapsed, without any letter or message 
from her, my fears and suspicions were aroused, and I was about 
to express my wishes to my father. He anticipated my design, 
and proceeded to discuss plans and projects for a long absence in 
other climes. 

| found him inflexible in his determination. He was unwil- 
ling that I should form any important connection, until | had seen 
more of life and its sorrows. After much deliberation and delay, 
the day for my departure was fixed, and once more I| turned my 
back upon home and country. 

Away, ‘‘o’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,” sped our 
bark. I can not follow the quotation with sineerity, for my 
thoughts wandered back to Pauline,—my heart was there. 

[ saw strange sights then. For the first time upon the waters, 
I felt the force of sublimity. Nature is all poetry; and on the 
ocean, she stirs up the hidden sources of feeling. ‘There is mu- 
sic in the stillness and in the roar of the deep sea, plaintive, pen- 
sive, when calm,—terrible and sublime, when the billows are 
heaving and convulsed. 

A few days brought us to the shores of Europe. I formed no 
fixed plan for my route. My only wish was, to behold regions 
consecrated by time and tradition, and they were all before me. 
Many would have sought their happiness in the/active and _ stir- 
ring scenes of the great capitals ; but this was no desire of my 
heart. Perhaps it was a disordered fancy which induced me to 
desert the glitter and pomp of cities, for the solitude and quiet of 
the country. I knew why this was so. Palaces, military parade, 
the decorations of nobility and crowded assemblies, were all far, 
far removed from those associations which early became part of 
myself. ‘Trees, leaves, and green things, seemed to whisper of 
Pauline. Retirement induced thought, and thought hope,—hope 
that I might yet repair the mischief I had already done, in de- 
stroying her peace. 

But, despite these longings, there were no objects of interest in 
the old world, upon which my eye did not rest often with ad- 
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miration, but as frequently with disappointment. ‘The varied 
scenery of Switzerland ; the sunny hills of France, laboring un- 
der the weight of an exuberant vintage; the land of the Cid; 
and Germany, with her immense forests and vast rivers; each in 
their turn exercised my powers of observation and thought. In 
viewing the grand models of architecture, by which these lands 
are adorned, the splendid specimens of sculpture, and their mag- 
nificent and perfect paintings, my love and veneration for the au- 
thors of these divine works was augmented, and often did I visit 
the lone resting-places where their remains reposed, and in the 


contemplation of their virtues and accomplishments, feel myself 


daily becoming a “ wiser and a better man.” 

It was after three years thus employed, that those events oc- 
curred, which terminated my absence, and determined the for- 
tunes of my life. 


The season of the Holy Week was fast approaching ; bands of 
piigrims, with their scrips and staves, thronged the streets of 


Rome. The churches were now crowded with devout Catho- 
lics, and from the pulpits and the piazzas, the friars proclaimed 
the unity of the church, and displ: rye <d the crucifix to the gaze of 
the populace. Every where were seen, processions of penitents 
passing beneath the arches and ruins, their waists circled by ropes, 
and preceded by large black crosses. With the curious, I too 
sought to gaze upon the ceremonies of this sacred period. I saw 
then, the holy sepulchre of Christ ; the open portal of the tem- 


ple, which contains this sacred memorial, poured forth a flood of 


light: it was filled with people, but it was as silent as the grave. 
I listened to the solemn strains of the Miserere. When the plaint 
of a hundred voices echoed through the sounding 
unsurpassed in richness and depth of melody, the strains found 
an echo in my heart, and I longed to join in the mournful chant. 
The hour was fast approaching, when I must leave these scenes 
and climes forever, and this reflection clothed them with a higher 
interest. 


The walls, columns and shrines of the church of St. Sylves- 
ter, reflected the blaze of the innumerable tapers by which it was 
illuminated. ‘lhe solemn swell of the organ, blended with the 
chorus of the nuns, combined to produce a sublime and touching 
harmony. An immense multitude filled the church. Noblemen, 
merchants, artists and citizens of all conditions, hurried to behold 
the melancholy spectacle. Sad, sad sacrifice! ‘Though the 
pathw: iy and the altar are strewed with flowers and votive offer- 
ings, though multitudes gaze with admiration upon thy kneeling 
form, though all unite in applauding thy devotion, and the bles- 
sings of cardinals and the sighs of friends are blended together, 
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yet, bride of heaven! shall the gloom of the cloister recall thee to 
bitter reflections, fruitless, alas!’ Thy dearest joy will be to catch 
through the iron bars of thy prison-house, a glimpse of the green 
fields and the distant hills, once the scene of thy happiest* hours. 
The bloom upon thy cheek must fade, and the light of thine eye, 
now so lustrous and sparkling, grow dim. Clasp the coral beats 
to thy bosom. -Give thy tresses to.the world, and veil thy coun- 
tenance from the light of the sun. ‘Through the arched dome, 
thy knell is tolling, and the images of the saints seem to look 
down fondly, yet sorrowfully upon thee. 

Such were my melancholy reflections, when I saw the victim 
enter the crowded church, in full dress: her dark tresses blazing 
with diamonds.. There was something in the appearance of the 
sposine, which interested me: her beauty was not of that lively 
and sparkling character, which attracts our admiration, whether 
we will or not. It had rather a pensive cast, a mild resignation, 
perfectly enchanting in one so circumstanced ; I could not clearly 
distinguish her features where I sat; the jewels dazzled my eye, 
and the full and flowing garments disguised what I felt must be 
a faultless form. 

When the sermon was concluded, the affianced knelt at the feet 
of the Cardinal. She abjured the world, its pleasures and affec- 
tions. As her voice softly began the solemn chant, all was hush- 
ed and still, throughout the vast church; not an eye but was 
moistened by tears of pity and sympathy. ‘The strains floated 
through aisles and arches, growing each moment louder and 
more distinct. My emotions became more and more uncontroll- 
able. Lcast my eyes again upon the reclining figure. God of 
heaven! Is it—can it be? No, it is an illusion—it is impossible. 

Breathless and trembling, I gazed ; she was despoiled of her 
ornaments and splendid attire. As one by one the robes which 
concealed her from recognition were removed, the pulses of my 
heart beat more audibly ; my head grew dizzy; the blood seem- 
ed to speed through my veins like burning lava. When every 
covering was taken off, and I beheld clearly the bright eyes and 
lovely countenance of the young novice, nature could endure it 
no longer. I dashed from the solitary recess which I had occupied 
during the ceremony. I threw my arms wildly into the air. I 
shouted, “ Pauline! Pauline!” and then all consciousness de- 
serted me. 

* * * * * * 

When I awoke from the trance, I found myself in a splendidly 
furnished apartment. ‘There was every evidence of opulence and 
luxury. My mind was confused ; | wondered at the marvellous 
richness of the furniture and the couch upon which I lay. While 
I was yet striving to collect my wandering thoughts, and to recall 
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the scenes of the last few days, a light form glided to the side of / 
the bed, and bending over me, seemed to watch earnestly for 
some token of returning animation. | 

The features appeared dim and indistinct ; I fastened my strain- 
ing eyes upon the face; my vision grew more clear. Ah! then 
the truth was manifest. ‘There is but one in the world can boast 
those expressive eyes, that. beautiful mouth. 

“ My own, own Pauline,” I murmured. 

She made me no answer, but pressed her warm lip to mine. | 

“How came you here?” Lasked. ‘ Where is Pére Duval? 
Have you indeed sworn to forsake us ?” 

She replied cheerfully, ‘ Don’t ask me any questions now, 
dear Frank, the mystery shall be cleared up in time, but now you 
must be calm and quiet. ‘The danger is by no means past; but 
you have another friend who will rejoice at your recovery.” 

With these words, she left the room; a few moments and I 
was clasped in the affectionate embrace of father Duval. 

My request for the solution of these unusual occurrences was _ 
soon gratified. Almost immediately after my departure, the health 
of Pauline begin to decline. Her face, once animated and cheer- 
ful, was now seldom lighted up by a smile. ‘This alteration was 
soon observed by her kind protector, and he resolved at once, to 
try the effect of a warmer sun and a balmier atmosphere. Upon 
his arrival at Rome, whither he very naturally directed his course, 
he received all the attention and respect, which the influence he 
exerted on the catholic interest in the Canadas commanded. As 
time passed on the melancholy of Pauline increased. She appear- 
ed more willing to assent to the long cherished wish of her uncle, 
that she should become the inmate of a convent. Consent in a 
mind like hers, soon became desire, and it was only my presence 
and agitation which interrupted the ceremony, and ceprived the 
church of its prey. 

And now, dear reader, fancy my joy, upon finding myself in 
possession of the most beloved being upon earth. A few months 
saw us once more place foot upon our native soil. My parents 
gladly coincided with my wishes; and it is in the dear solitude of 
Laurenne, that I record these strange events. 


TO A RILL. 


Frow on thou bubbling, sparkling rill, 
And as thou runnest, sparkle still, 
And cease thy music never ; 
My lingering thoughts shall dwell with thee, 
Although thy gentle murmurs be 
Unheard by me forever. 
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“ONLY ONE NIGHT AT SEA," 


oR 


THE LOSS OF THE PULASKI. 


[One of the strong inducements held out to passengers to embark, was, that they would be out 
only one night on their voyage. } 


* Only one night at sea,” 


Was echoed oft with jocund glee, 
And bosoms joyous leap ; 

As bidding friends and land adieu, 

Exulting eyes are turned to view, 
The proud boat plough the deep. 


Proudly and gallantly she flew ; 
Propitious gales around her blew, 

As she cut the yielding wave— 
And “ like a thing cf life,’ she rode, 
As conscious, that with her abode 

“ The beautiful and brave.”’ 


But ah! the sickening heart shrinks back, 

Aghast, to follow her dread track, 
Through that eventful night— 

W hen head of age and infant brow 

Were doomed, with youth in richest glow, 
To see no coming light. 


Wild through the ocean’s solitude, 


One shriek which chilled the heart's warm blood, 


Broke on the midnight air; 
Down, down to coral caverns deep, 
They sink, to find a last, long sleep, 
The good, the bright, the fair! 


Morn dawned along the murky sky, 
O’'er billows rolling wild and high, 

With shattered wreck beneath ; 
Revealing there, a scattered band, 
Struggling through nature's strong command, 

To shun the coming death ! 


In vain they seek the flying land, 
In vain they raise the imploring hand ; 
None sees—none hears their ery : 
The firmest souls begin to quail, 
And tender spirits faint and fail, 
And meekly yielding, die! 
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Thrice they behold day's parting hue, 
And morning light return to view, 
With gathering ills dismayed ; 
When famine gaunt, and brooding now, 
Begins to knit the lowering brow, 
And prompts to darkest deed ! 


Oh! can distress and famine make 
A fiend of man? urge him to take 

A brother's sacred blood ? 
Forbid it heaven '—far better die, 
Than hear through life its fearful ery 


For ve to our God ! 


But there was one who sat apart, 
Still straining to his breaking heart, 
His young and lovely boy ; 
He heeds not all the passing strife, 
Reckless alike of death or life, 
His child his thoughts employ ' 


His darling boy '—and where was she 
Who watched his helpless infancy, 
With a mother’s wakeful eye ? 
Howl on, ve winds! ye billows roll ! 
Ye cannot wean a parent's soul, 
Nor break strong nature's tie ! 


But now, a ray of hope hath come, 

And visions bright of friends and home, 
Revisit aching hearts— 

Above the roaring ocean wave, 

A voice is heard—** I come to save!" 


What joy, that sound imparts ! 


United to their friends in woe, 
Each heart to join in fervent flow 
Of gratitude appears, 
To him who saved—but ah! how weak ! 
Words fail their thankful thoughts to speak ; 
They bless him, with their tears ! 


Oh! long will he—that “ friend in need,” 
Who proved his worth by gallant deed— 
Be known in their abode ; 
And kneeling at a mercy seat, 
Their children will his name repeat 
In infant prayer to God! 


And thou, fair Wilmington,—thy name, 

As cherished “ household word,” they claim 
To wear it in their hearts ; 

And broken spirits soothed by thee, 


Can ne'er forget thy sympathy, 
Till life's last pulse departs ! M. 
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Trisute to true memory or Henry Ectswortn Dickson, A MEMBER OF THE 
Junion Crass, piep Jury 3, 1838, 19 vears 


Mourn for the fallen, for the first 
Whom Death hath from us taken! 

Mourn for the severed tie of love, 
Of friendship never shaken ! 


Mourn for the heart that climbed with us 
Up Wisdom’s holy mountain ! 

Mourn for the hopes all crushed, while life 
Was yet within its fountain ! 


Mourn for the friends so soon bereft 
Of one too fondly cherished ! 

Mourn for ourselves, classmates of him 
Who hath so early perished ! 


Mourn for the fallen! E’en mute nature weeps, 
When but the young do die, and o'er them keeps 
Her wakeful vigils; and the summer eve 
Sheds tear-drops, and the whisp'ring breezes grieve, 
Passing his tomb whose race is run, 
At morn or at the set of sun. 


"Tis manly now to mourn. Aye, he did stand 
With us but yesterday, as hand in hand 
We ploughed the classic field, and onward pressed — 
A toilsome way—at Wisdom’s high behest, 

To gain, beneath those sunny skies 

Where Fame doth dwell, a richer prize. 


He was our comrade. As the birds that sing 

At morn or even, in the maiden spring, 

Converse of pleasure, so did we converse 

In friendship'’s bowers,—did each to each rehearse, 
In love that mutual burdens bears, 
Our hopes, our comforts, and our cares. 


He died !—and death was like the woodman’s stroke, 
Selecting oft the young and thrifliest oak :— 
He died ‘mid summer suns and summer showers, 
And songs of birds, and balmy breaths of flowers, 
Just verging into youthful prime, 
At life's young dawn of summer-time. 


He sleeps, and not alone. They made his bed 
Where yet the grass waved not o'er the recent dead ; 
Where for a brother first they op'd the tomb, 
And for a sister then, whose early bloom 

Passed with the flowers of spring away, 

Even in the vernal month of May. 
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And they shall sleep ;—we'll not disturb their rest,— 
And year by year shall be their grave turf-dressed ; 
And there the winds that round them moaning sigh, 
Shall murmur dirges as they wander by ; 

And when the autumn o'er them grieves, 

Shall strew that hallowed spot with leaves. 


EPILEGOMENA, 


Pause, Reader, for a moment, and look around thee. In the haste of thine on- 
ward course, and surrounded by so many excitements to increase thy speed, it is 
well to check thy flight, to take a retrospect of the past, and with the keenest pro- 
phetic eye to reconnoiter the future. Many a destructive shoal and quicksand would 
be avoided, if in thy voyage upon the broad ocean of life, and amidst its waves 
and conflicting winds, thou shouldst more frequently take observations and find thy 
distance and departure. He who dashes along through the varied and ever vary- 
ing scenes of an active and busy world, perfectly reckless of what has been or will 
be the consequences of such unrestrained fury, acts the part of the inconsiderate, if 
not the madman and fool. It is then the dictate of wisdom, to rest awhile at one 
of those stopping places which intercept our paths, to gather up the “ bits and 
ends’ of gone-by days, and thus to invigorate and arm ourselves for a new campaign. 
The close of this college year, now at hand, affords one of those periods to which 
we allude. Its scenes and events can now be mentioned only as things that were. 
The privileges it afforded, improved or unimproved, are irrevocably past ; its trans- 
actions sealed up for another day. But reader, in thy vows of self amendment 
yet unfulfilled, still pressing with increased responsibility,—the goal which a no- 
ble emulation has reared, high on the hill of science, yet unattained, still inviting 
with new and bewitching charms, in these thou hast yet grounds of hope. Just 
redeem thy time by closer application; buckle on thine armor anew, and fear- 
lessly meet all opposition, and soon the syren voice of the seducer will be hushed, 
and the lofty summit of classic excellence will be surmounted. [Who sager than 
we for good counsel. } 

But a sadness comes over us when we call to mind the events which have de- 
prived us of so many of our friends and classmates, those who commenced the 
year with us, buoyant with hope, flushed with high expectations, and eagerly striv- 
ing for the highest honors our Mantua confers. Some in their giddy moments of 
relaxation and merriment, stepped over the bounds of legal enactments, and have 
been compelled to vacate their places. Others thinking only of their destiny, 
quivering upon the point of the tutor’s pencil, have been obliged to seek their health 
in other and distant retreats. *“ * * And one who but yesterday waa by our 
side, in the full tide of onward movement, has bid us a final adieu. For almost 
three years, the ranks of the class of 1839, were unbroken by death. But at 
length, the insatiable foe has come, marked his victim, and Dickson is no more. 

But reader, we will leave this subject of retrospection, with only these few 
sketches, and let each fill up the picture to his liking. We have other things to 
say, and must on. 

To the contributors to the pages of our Magazine, which, with this number 
closes its III. Vol., we return our most humble thanks. ‘The communications that 


ar 


é. 
: 
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have been inserted, reflect honor upon their authors, and will hereafler be perused 
with delight. ‘Their estimation by the public is seen in our widening circulation, 
and the interest with which the issuing of every number is watched. We hope 
for a continuance of your favors. 

To those whose communications have been declined, we can only say, we have 
acted our best judgment and without partiality, taking into the account, your and 
our own characters, and the character of our publication. We heartily sympa- 
thize with you, gentlemen, and would invite you still to write, making each bet- 
ter than the last, and there is no telling what you may yet do. 

Reader, if thou art one of the two hundred and fifty subscribers who have 
promptly met our small bill of only two dollars, we make you a polite bow, with 
a“ thank you, sir,’ and shall insist on a renewal of your subscription for the forth- 
coming volume, for the particulars concerning which, please see prospectus. But if 
thou art one of that hundred who were quite ready in giving their names, who 
have been cager to receive all our numbers, from the first, but have never sent us 
a “ single bit of a cent of your money, to pay the printer,” if thou art one of these, 
we have a word for thine especial benefit. Whether a graduate, Senior, Jumior, 
Sophomore or Freshman, it matters nothing to us. We think the solution of a 
small sum in simple proportion might be profitable. It shall be stated in due form. 
If two hundred and fifly subscribers who pay their subscription, will raise only 
five hundred dollars, how much will one hundred subscribers raise who pay noth- 
ing—or, how many of the latter must we have to sustain our publication. But 
without any joke, we must have our pay. Think us not severe, because we can 
make no farther compromise. The responsibility of sustaining this Magazine, 
both internally and externally, rests upon us; and we cannot pay our printer, un- 
less you meet our demands, and we cannot commence another volume unless our 
printer is paid. ‘ But stay, stay,’ we hear thee intreat, “ it is bad enough to be 
dunned in common times, (especially when our pockets are as empty as a parish 
charity box,) but amidst the horrors of a dreaded and a still more dreadful examin- 
ation, it is beyond endurance. We wonder we are not already quite ex-ani- 
mated.’ We will no further urge our claim here then, but will appear “ in per- 
sona,’’ with our bills, in due form. 

We thank you for the suggestion of the examination, and we will gladly 
sit down for a moment and condole together over this common calamity. A 
whole week, four sessions a day—horrible!! If these are not days that try stu- 
dents, heads, we think there never were days that tried men’s souls. Be you 
a cold, phlegmatic biped, or any other creature, that never started a drop of per- 
spiration in all your life, unless in the focus of a solar microscope, you must 
have had a“ wet jacket,’ for these few days, or you are wade of * firmer stuff,”’ 
than most men. No quarters are given here; all must toe the mark, whether 
+ or —; no allowance for want of memory, for slip of the tongue, for obliquity of 
vision, or (to speak more classically!) for “ optical illusions ;’ the whole must be 
told, or a condition is appended. Who could but be sad under such fearful forebod- 
ings? Whether asleep or awake, we are constantly haunted by the horrors of this 
bloodless inquisition. But there is some consolation in the fact, that these annoy- 
ances will soon be over. Let us take good cheer then; halcyon days of sweet re- 
lease from our constant toils are at hand. Though weariness, depression, and 
even the blues themselves, may prey upon our frames and drink up our spirits, yet 
but to-morrow and we are away. Already, our feelings begin to be enlivened, and 
our hearts, (and perhaps some other hearts,) to leap in high exultation, only with 
the thought, that we shall so soon be in the embrace of friends whom we love. 
The paternal house, with all its endeared associations, the places of our sport 
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and merriment in childhood, and all the scenes that cluster around our own “ dear 
home,"’ now burst upon our view, 80 soon we shall be there. Silence then, thou 
hated dangler in the air, that hast so often broke our five o'clock slumbers. Avaunt, 
ye terrific dreams of “ failures,’ “ conditions,’ “ letters home,’ and “ admoni- 
tions.”’ Away these restraints, that bind us only to Lexicons and text books. 
Recreation and pleasure in the society of friends, is now the order of the day. 
Our cups of real happiness shall soon be filled to overflowing. It is the sincere 
greeting of a brother's esteem, the affectionate sympathy of a sister's love, the 
ingenuous welcome of a father’s open heart, and the gushing tenderness of a 
mother's undying affection, that re-animates the spirits, that drives away the hor- 
rors of depression, and disarms melancholy of its most poignant sting. May such 
be thine to meet, kind reader, when free from the pressure of college exactions. 
A six weeks’ vacation is before thee. Haste thee then to “drink at pleasure’s 
fountain,’ and participate in all the delights of social and kindred enjoyment. 

But lest we should become too sentimental, we leave this most interesting topic, 
and will introduce our readers into our more secret retreat. 

Editors’ Room, fourth story, South Middle, two o'clock, P.M. Thermometer 
at%. Rather a hot place, sure enough, especially after a North Hall dinner. As 
usual, there was considerable delay in getting together and organizing for opera- 
tions. It was obvious on a slight glance at Boniface, that a storm was gathering, 
while he walked the floor and flourished his cane most furiously. At length his 
impatience arose beyond farther restraint. 

“ This is intolerable,’ said he, with a most savage frown, “ Where is the presi- 
dent? It is now twenty minutes past two o'clock, and we are notin business. He 
deserves a severe reprimand by the board. I move'’— 

* That you keep cool,’ interrupted Phaon, with his usual good nature. 

* Keep cool,’ continued Boniface, “‘ such a day as this, and in such a place, 
heated seven times beyond summer heat! And the tardiness of the’’— 

At this instant, the president entered, streaming with perspiration, both hands 
full of papers. He immediately called to order, and thus addressed the board 

* Gentlemen, we shall need to make all possible despatch in business to-day. 
Here are four essays from twelve to twenty pages each, two tales, a dramatic sketch 
and twenty-four poems—all must be read and dispensed with at this meeting.”’ 
There was a profound silence for three minutes. Boniface had so far recovered 
his equilibrium as to be seated. Og began to look around to see if there were con- 
veniences for lodging. Phaon, though he can endure almost every thing, could 
not screw his patience quite up to a four hours’ session. He broke the silence by 
moving, that half the communications on hand be deposited in the box for a sub- 
sequent meeting. Carried unanimously 

The president then began : 


* Translation of Virgil's Eclogue, addressed to Pollio.” 


* Pastoral muses, let us sing things of greater might, 
Trees and the humble tamarisk do not all delight, 
Rural subjects should be worthy of a consul’s sight ; 


0, now for a time, we'll permit them to take their flight 


“ And these lines with them,” cried Boniface, giving his curly ear locks a sud- 
den brush; ‘“ We want no such translations of our preparatory studies.” 
Lines addressed to C 


were next read. “ What order will you take on these 
lines?’ inquired the President. 


“ [| move that C be permitted to receive them in manuscript, muttered Og, 


‘and that the author be the bearer.” 
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Dream. Will you hear it ?"’ 
“ T had a dream, methought departing day 
Flung its last rays in glory where I lay,” 
Bright spot that,’ cried Fadladeen. 
Watching with listless eye the murmuring tide," 


“ Hold, hold!" interrupted Tubal, “ this is dreaming with one eye open. I 
move the author be advised to get snug asleep, before he attempts to dream again.” 
Carried. 

“ Here, gentlemen, is an ‘ Ode to the Muses. 
verse.) 


(We have room only for the last 


**] feel your inspiration nigh 
My soul ascending soars on high 
O that at last I thus might die 
A-writing poetry !”’ 


‘« Poor fellow,” said Og, in a most affecting tone, “ he has probably gone before 
this time—a warning to other poets.” 

Peace to his ashes,”’ said Fadladeen. 

‘No loss to the world, if scores more should speedily follow,”’ cried Phaon. 

Here the reading was interrupted by a faint rap at the door, and who should en- 
ter but the printer's d 1, with a bill in his hand; which, passing to the Presi- 
dent, he grumbled out, in a trembling under tone, “ Mr. H***** would like to have 
his p-a-y,"’ and then darted for the door, as if expecting a kind of pay for his im- 
pudence which would not be quite as acceptable. The President, on opening the 
bill, started with astonishment. “ What, what is here?’ he exclaimed. “ Some 
mistake, or our Treasurer is in fault. Hear the bill read.” 


“ Editors Yale Lit. Mag. 


To bal. due for Nos. 7, 8 and 9, of Mag. - - . . $96.00 
Gentlemen—The above must be paid forthwith. 

Yours, B. H***#,” 


“TI move,” said Tubal, “ that the Treasurer be called on to report the state of 
our finances. We cannot move another step in this way. Not only our purses, 
but our credit and character are involved. It is vain to think of commencing anew 
volume, unless we can pay our bills for the one now closed.” 

The Treasurer then arose, and remarked as follows : 

“ Mr. President,—Our affairs are really somewhat embarrassed. It is true we re- 
ceived the Magazine into our hands with flattering statements,of its pecuniary re- 
sources. Our predecessors showed us their accounts, and told us of some hundred 
unpaid subscribers, from whom we should receive ample funds for all the liabilities 
of the current year. I have used all the milder measures to secure payment as 
fast as our treasury demanded. But thus far I have been almost entirely unsuc- 
cessful. Of the forty students who are still in the arrears, few show indications of 
payment; and from sixty subscribers abroad, not one cent has been received. Now 
this loose method of managing our affairs, will never make the Magazine go. All 
our subscribers must be prompt pay—in every case in advance.” 

Report was accepted, and the Board adjourned. 


F 


